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Communications. in the sun, they put it into skins, for future use, ' apper irance resembling lime or fine salt, ‘while +h cor- 
This singular spontancous grain grows nowhere | rodes, and in a few days destroys the | leaf, and it 
south of the Hlinois river, nor east of Sandusky: falls as afier a severe frost in autumn, If any of 
bay. Every autumn and spring the wild ducks) your correspondents are acquainted with this diffi- 
und geese resort to the wild rice lakes in flocks j culty, and know of a remedy, I hope they will 
incredibly numerous, The Menomouies (Folles! make it known through the medium of the New 
Avoines or Rice eaters) who live in this part of England Farmer. 
the country are distinguished for their comeli-| It is true that though the grape may be raised 
ness. in this climate in great perfection in open ground, 
It will probably at some day be an object of as has been proved, yet ewing to its delicate nature 
cultivation in New England, since it affords a ‘we are liable to frequent disappointments, and I 
means of rendering useful large tracts of inunda-, have long thought of the subject suggested by Mr 
ted ground, and stagnant water. As before ob- | Lowext, in regard to “cheap houses, without fire 
(served, horses appear to be fond of it, and no heat,” and hope he will favor the public with his 
| Plant employed as forage, offers a larger crop.” | views of the best and most eeonomical plan of 
| We believe this plant is rarely met with in New | such buildings. Yours, &e, D. FOSDICK. 
England. Professor Bigelow of Harvard Univer- Charlestown, Sept. 1832. 
sity, says it is to be found in a brook near the ET? 
Punch Bowl, in Brookline, and in the brook which SUPERIORITY OF THE MORUS 
divides Cambridge from West Cambridge: In MULTICAULIS. 
the latter place, near the house of Mr Jonathan Mr Fessenpex—Agreeably to your solicita- 
Whittemore, the brook is filled with it for a quar-|tion of the 12th inst. I send you the following ac- 
ter of a mile or more, as we noticed last week.| count of my silkworms. 
WILD OR CANADIAN RICE. Many of the plants are from 7 to 10 feet high,and| On the 9th of May last, the first brood was 
(ZIZANIA AQUATICA.) grow nearly asrank as Indian corn. We should|hatched without the aid of artificial heat, and 
This interesting plant is a native of North | suppose that with a boat, a bushel of the seed|was fed promiscuously ou the Morus multieaulis, 
America, but has been introduced into Europe by | could be easily gathered. We collected a quart|the Morus alba, and other kinds of mulberry. The 
Sir Joseph Banks and others, and is now cultiva-| or two of it, which we shall be happy to distribute | litters were ebanged every second day, and the 
ted cousiderably in Middlesex and Rosshire. It! among any of the subscribers to the New England) worms continued through their successive stages, 
grows on the margins of ponds and brooks, and in| Farmer, who will apply for it. J.B. R. [as vigorous and healthy as usuai. They com- 
the muddy bottoms of ponds and rivers where the $$$ $—$_____—— — menced the task of spinning about the 28th of 
water is shallow and does not run rapid, and is FOREIGN GRAPE June, being forty days from the time of their 
extremely prolific of bland farinaceous seeds, | Mr Fessenpen — The present season has been| hatching. The cocoons whieh they produced 
which afford a very good meal. Jt is a most im-| particularly unfavorable for raising the grape in| were about two thirds white and the remainder 
portant grain to the Indians near Lake Superior, open ground, at least this has been my own ex-| of an orange color. A suitable portion of these 
andthe northwestern part of America Pinker | perience, and, as far as I have learnt, the experi-| cocoons were selected for sced, without paying 
ton says it seems intended by nature to be the ence of others in this vicinity. The early part of! any regard to their color. 
bread corn of the north. Horses are very fond the season, it will be recollected, was cold and! The eggs which they produced were subjected 
of it, and innumerable flocks of wild: geese, rice backward, and although on the first opening of the | to the process of hatching, and brought forth a 
birds and wild ducks annually fatten upon it. | buds, there was promise of a pretty abundant crop, | seeond crop of worms on the 80th of July. These 
Gilleland says, “ Among the vegetable productions | the growth was so long retarded by the cold that! silk saterpillars were fed exclusively on the Mo- 
of the Western Territory, north of Illinois, and much of*the tender fruit fell to the ground, and rus molticaulis, and were much more vigorous 
west of Green Bay, on the Ouisconsin aud Fox | what remained came forward so much later than! than those of the first brood ; and what is still 
rivers, the Wild Rice, called Folle avoine by the usual, as very soon to lead many to predict that! more favorable, they passed through the different 
French, and Menomen by the Indians, claims par- | little, if any, would come to maturity, and these | stages of their larva existence in the short period 
ticular attention. It grows in inexhaustible abund-_ predictions I fear are about to be realized. My | of twentysix days; whereas, on the contrary, 
ance, through all parts of the territory, in almost | vines at present look about as flourishing as usual, those of the first crop were forty days, a much 
every one of the innumerable lakes, ponds, bays, ‘and if it were now the middle of August in- longer time than it usually requires, which proba- 
rivers and creeks, It is said to be as palatable stead of September, I should expect some good bly was owing to the backwardness of the season, 
and as nourishing as common rice, and if so, it | fruit, and am not yet altogether without hope of The cocoons which were obtained from the sec- 
will be incomparably more valuable. It grows | a small crop. I have not perceived a “ rotting of | ond crop were of @ much larger size than those of 
where the water is from four to six feet deep, | the grape” to any great extent, as mentioned by Mr| the first crop, and what appears to be still more 
and where the bottom is not hard or sandy, It} Lowex1 in No.9. I have noticed howe ver a| valuable, they are of the whileness of snow, and 
rises above the surface of the water from four to | ifew berries here and the ‘re, both this season and | have a most beautiful shining appearance. Now if 
eight feet, and is often so thick as to prevent ea- ‘the last, that have perished, but I have not been | the superiority of the cocoons of the last crop, and 
noes from passing through among it, The stalk jab le to account for the cause. They first exhib-|the short period in which they were produced, be 
is soft like the bulrush, but grows in joints like |ited asickly appearance and then gradually turned | imputed to the food upon which they were fed, it 
tke reed cane, which it much resembles. It is | of a dark color under the skin, and though they lappears evident that this truly valuable tree pos- 
usual for the Indians to force their canoes through |attaine i to their full size, remained hard aud good lsesses great advantages to the other kinds of :mul- 
it (just before it ripens) and tie it in large bunches s | for nothing. berry ; for it is perfectly hardy, is always prefer- 
for the purpose of preventing the wild ducksand| Ihave net been troubled much with mildew} red by the worms to any other kind of tree, and 
geese from breaking it down and destroying it. | this sez ison, und think I have had renewed evi-|the leaves, from their large size, are much more 
When it is fully ripe, they pass through it again, |dence of the good effect of sulphur and lime, jeasily and quickly gathered, No insect, except 
and spreading their blankets in the inside of their | which I have used moderately as a preventive. the silkworm, bas as yet, been detected in feeding 
canoes, they bend the bunches of the wild rice But there is another disease which for several] upon this tree; and as it is continually putting 
over them, and thresh off the grain with sticks ;| years past has aitacked the leaves, and caused many | forth leaves, there is always suitable food for the 
an operation whieh requires little time, and is tag them to perish—this is first discovered by yellow | different ages of the silkworms, r. 
erally performed by the women. After drying it | spots upon the leaf, and on the under siue a white' Brooklyn, N. Y. Sept. 19, 1882. 
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HONEY. 

Mr Fessenpex—Agreeably to your request, I 
send you an account of my method of obtaining 
honey under glass, as exhibited at the Horticultur- 
al rooms on Saturday last. My hives are made 
of boards 12 inches square on the bottom, and 
about 8 inches in height, or about balf the size of 
common hives. In the back of each of my hives 
I put glass, with a wooden slide to cover it on the 
top. I make three holes about an inch in diame- 
ter, which I stop with corks. After the bees be- 
gin to work I procure such glasses as I choose, 
say large tumblers, or any bell or other shaped, 
being open at one end only, placing sticks across 
them inside for the bees to attach their comb to. 
I then pull the corks from the hive, and place | 
over the holes the glasses, inverted, and cover | 
them over with another hive ; the back part of my 
apiary is opened by wooden doors. By this sim- 
ple arrangement, I amuse myself and friends 
when I choose, (though rather to the annoyance 
of the bees) by opening the door and slipping ag 
slide from the glass when I can observe them at 
their work. When the glasses are filled or near- | 
ly so, early in the morning I take the top off, stop | 
the holes again, and what few bees remain in the | 
glasses soon return to the general family; in| 
this manner you will observe the bees are not de- 
stroyed. The whole process is pleasing, profita- 
ble, and instructive of the best morals, industry, 
and prudence. 

The mode mentioned above, Iam aware is fa- 
miliar to many, but perhaps will be new and use- 
ful to some. Yours with respect, 


B. V. FRENCH. 











Braintree, Sept, 17, 1832. 


ITEMS OF RURAL ECONOMY, 
Original and Selected, by the Editor. 

Gathering Turnips.—A writer in the Garden- 
er’s Magazine gives the following directions. “ The } 
first, second or third week in October pull up ev- 
ery turnip on the farm, whether they have done 
growing or not: if they have not all the better. 
Lay them carefully across the tops of the ridges 
or drills; let them remain in this state a week or 
fortnight before cutting off the tops and tails. The 
grand advantage of leaving on the tops is, that the 
roots become doubly nutritious, as well as doubly 
durable.” 





New plan of sticking Peas.—Procure a number 
of slim poles about 5 feet long, and drive them in- 
to the ground at the distance of three or four 
yards, Passa small line along the poles, taking 
a turn round each, within three inches of the 
ground ; raise the next turn three inches, and so 
on in succession, till you have attained the com- 
mon height to which the peas rise. The tendrils 
of the peas seize and twist round these lines, and 
they are supported in a more attractive and profit- 
able manner than they are by the common stakes. 
When spread regularly along the lines, they have 
a fine circulation of air, more advantage from sun- 
shine, and pods can be pulled at all times without 
injuring the straw, [vines or haulm.} This mode 
is 80 cheap, simple, and possesses so many advan- 
tages, that it is likely to be soon generally adopt- 
ed.—Scotsman, [Edinburgh.] 

We believe that this method of training peas has been 
adopted in some few instances in,this country.—Ep. 

Trees should not stand too near Dwelling-houses. 
—In travelling through most parts of the northern 





states, we frequently perceive mansion houses 





ther of native growth o1 planted by the proprietor 
of the soil and the mansion. Sir Jchn Sinelair 
condemns this practice, and observes that “ trees, 
at a proper distance from a mansion house are not 
only ornamental but useful ; if too near, they ob- 
struct the free current of air, and send forth great 
quantities of moist exhalations, which render it 
constantly damp. ‘Thick woods, therefore, ought 
to be avoided, near a house, more especially in a 
flat country. Ata proper distance, however, they 
are of service, from the shelter they afford against 
cold winds, and from the shade they yield against 
the heat of solar rays.” 

The late A. Parmentier, in a treatise on “ Land- 
scape and Picturesque Gardens,” published in Fes- 
senden’s New American Gardener, observed, that 
“ Rows of trees should never be planted in front 
of the house, particularly when the house has 
been built in good taste, and at great expense. It 
may be objected to this that the shade is wanted, 
and this I would not exclude; but instead of one 
row in front, [ woul! plant thick groups of trees 
on the three other sides, and leave the front open 
to public view; otherwise the taste and expense 
are in a great measure thrown away.” 

An old maxim contradicted.—Sir John Sinclair’s 
Code of Agriculture, contains the following ob- 
servations on an aphorism, which has been the text 
of many an agricultural discourse. “It has long 
been considered as an uncontrovertible proposi- 
tion, and approaching to the nature of an axiom, 
that whoever could make two ears of corn, or two 
blades of grass to grow upon a spot, where only 
one grew before, would deserve better of man- 
kind, and do more essential service to his country, 
than the whole race of politicians put together. 

“ There never was a greater instance of sophis- 
try, than this doctrine of Swift’s, who seems not to 
have been at all aware of the immense benefit, con- 
ferred upon agriculture, by a judicious system of 
civil policy. In fact, the prosperity of agriculture 
depends upon the politician. The better and the 
more equitable the civil policy of a country, the 
more perfect will its agriculture become. ‘Those 
politicians and statesmen, therefore, who by re- 
moving every obstacle, and furnishing every prop- 
er encouragement to agriculture to promote its 
advancement, have a higher claim to the grati- 
tude of mankind than those who have merely per- 
formed a secondary or practical part, which part 
they never could have performed at all, but under 
the protection of wise laws, regularly admminister- | 
ed, and executed with impartiality and vigor.” 


ee ion 


standing in the midst of a wilderness of trees, ei- edy, which repeated trials and the experience of 





many years have proved effectual. The roots of 
trees newly planted, not having time to fix them- 
selves firmly, the trees are liable to be shaken by 
every blast ; accordingly when the wind rises, the 
tree bends with it, and (the soil not being elastic) 
leaves a cavity about the trunk, which in winter 
becomes a receptacle for water; this certainly 
tends to injure the roots, and when it freezes com- 
pletely destroys them. 

The remedy 1 recommend is this: when your 
trees are planted out and properly setiled in the 
ground, throw round the stem of each, a small 
wheel-barrow full of coarse sand, or fine gravel as 
tree as possible from loam; whenever the tree is 
shaken, the sand will roll down, (in the same man- 
ner as corn in the hopper of a mill) fill up the 
void, and thereby prevent the water from lodging, 
and the roots from perishing.— Farmers’ Mag. 

Mode of preserving Apples—When the fruit is 
quite ripe commence gathering, taking care not to 
bruise any of them. They are then to be car- 
ried to the fruit-room, and placed thinly on 
shelves, with proper divisions, so as to keep each 
variety distinct; allow them free air for six or 
eight days, then procure a quantity of sand, which 
is dried thoroughly on the flue, and mix with it 
one pound of powdered nitre to each bushel of 
sand, then dry the jars thoroughly: these jars 
should be made of glazed stone ware, and in a 
conical shape, to throw the weight on the jars 
and relieve the fruit. [The cone for this purpose 
we conclude must be inverted.] At the expira- 
tion of eight days examine the fruit and wipe 
each fruit with a soft towel. (Never allow the 
fruit to sweat, for although recommended by 
many it is hurtful to the flavor, injurious to the 
appearance, and renders it insipid and mealy.) 
Put a quantity of mixed sand at the bottom of the 
jar, then place a layer of fruit in such a way that 
each apple may be kept apart; cover them with 
the sand, again place a tier, and go on thus till the 
jar be filled within a few inches of the top; this 
upper place fill with sand, seal the tops with put- 
ty-lime, attaching a ticket descriptive of the fruit, 
&c,&e. The jars are to be kept in a room free 
from frost.—Wm. Jackson, Cal. Hor. Soc. 


Preservation of plants during Winter by spring 
water.—A_ horticulturist in Scotland has availed 
himself of the heat of spring water, in the preser- 
vation of delicate plants, He places boxes of pine 
wood over the water, covering them with some 


coarse stuff, and in these boxes he places pots of 
_ cauliflowers, lettuce, various sorts of pelargoniums, 


Making Butter in Winter.—A writer for the | Indian chrysanthemums, Chinese primroses, &e, 


Farmer’s Magazine, published in Ireland, observes, | 


that he has found it a very good way to add in 
winter, hot water to milk directly as it comes from 
the cow, it makes it yield the cream better. ‘The 
trays in which it is set should also be scalded with 
hot water, or else warmed by the fire, before the 
milk is set in them. Chafing dishes of charcoal 
are kept in dairies in frost, but the cream does not 
rise so well. The best dairy maids never put the 
butter in layers in the firkin; but leave the sur- 
face every day rough and broken, in order to 
unite better with that of the succeeding churning. 

Planting Trees.—It is a well known fact that 
in all plantations a great number of trees perish, 
especially in high situations ; this sometimes pro- 
ceeds from want of care in raising them, &c, &c, 


and by this simple and economical method, pre- 
serves them all winter. He is of opinion that by 
means o{ the temperature of 1unning water, win- 
ter gardens may be constructed for a farm or vil- 
lage. Care must be taken to renew the air in the 
boxes.—-Bib. Univ. 








PERNICIOUS EFFECTS OF VITIATED 
RYE, 

Rye is liable to be diseased by an insect de- 
positing its animalcula in the grain, which causes 
itto sprout and produce an excresence like & 
cock’s spur, of a hard texture. When ground 
down with the flour,or used in distillation, it 
proves a mortal poison ; and at times has proved a 
pestilential scourge of Europe: it has been equal- 





&c. But there is another and more extensive 
cause, against which I am about to propose a rem- 


ly fatal to America, and is supposed to have been 
the chief cause of the plague in London. In 1811, 








—— 
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and 1812, agreat number of lives were lost from 
the spurred rye being used as food, and liquor dis- 
tilled from the rye. The great mortality was 
chiefly confined to New York and Vermont. Up- 
wards of twenty thousand victims fell a sacrifice 
to the ravages produced by that dreadful poison. 
Meeting after meeting of the faculty took place, 
to endeavor to discover the cause; and afier the 
most mature deliberation it was discovered by one 
party, that it was a poisonous miasma floating in 
the air, confined to certain prescribed limits and 
affecting certain persons, more particularly those 
that were in the habit of drinking gin: the best 
apology for their ignorance of the true cause, the 
ergot or spurred rye, What made their report 
the more ridiculous was, that there was at that 
time a fine, clear, black, hard frost, and the health- 
iest weather that could be imagined. Many of 
the members were sceptical and could not be- 
lieve the report: they thought that owing to the 
fine weather it was impossible for the contagion 
to exist in the air: others were of the same opin- 
ion with the doctors. One of the noncontagionists 
wrote and requested me to go to Albany, where 
the disorder was then raging, and wished me to) 
endeavor to discover the cause of the afflicting ca- | 
lamity. On my journey from New York to Al- 
bany, where the legislature of the state was sit-| 
ting, I stopt at a place called Kinderhook, and | 
being cold, contrary to my usual practice, I drank | 
aglass of gin. I bad not drank it many minutes 
hefore it affected me as if I had taken something 
boiling hot into my stomach. Although I imme-} 
diately took an emetic, which produced the most 
active effects, the poison had taken so firm a hold 
of my constitution that my throat and rectum 
were extremely painful. 


AND HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


to the air of Albany being charged with the damps 
of death, The members of the assembly of the 
state had at the time under their consideration, a 
resolution to enable them to reniove the state leg- 
islature from Albany; it was expected that the 
resolution would be carried the same night, to 
the great and irreparable injury of the inhabitants. 
To the friend who was waiting for me at the ho- 
tel, L communicated the glad tidings of having 
He imme- 
diately rau to the assembly room and obtained the 
members’ consent to adjourn the question until 
the following morning. 


discovered the cause of the disorder. 


The tavern where I was, 
was soon crowded by the members and citizens, 
all anxious to know the cause. 
communicated with a detail of my own sufferings, 
than the members searched the book shops and 
libraries, and found to their great satisfaction, that 
the ergot was capable of committing ravages 
upon mankind that I bad represented to them. 
Oue of the sceptical of the faculty, on being re- 
quested t6 analyze the article, and report on the 
subject, took a few of his acquaintances some dis- 
tance into the country to dine at his father’s farm, 
where an opportunity offered to prove whether 
the ergot was injurious or not, for a large quanti- 
ty of it that had been separated from the rye was 
given to the pigs: and from its fatal effects (as it 
caused their death the next day) the father became 
a convert to the opinion. 
and dogs, also fell 


It was no sooner 


A number of rats, cats, 
a sacrifice to its effects before 
the sceptical were convinced.—Whitlaw on the 
causes of Inflammation, &c. 





WOOL. 
At the Lewes Fair, 26th July, Mr Blackman 


Thad a cold perspira-| stated that at Thetford and other fairs a very con- 
tion towards the morning, with a pain in my bones | siderable fall had taken place in the price of wool | 


and head, whereas I was in perfect health before I|—in clothing wool as much as 20 per cent. Many 


drank the gin. I accused the tavern-keeper of 
putting poison in the gin; a gentleman of the 
town who heard me and had observed thatthe ha 

bitual gin drinkers in the place had died, seconded 
me in my charge. The landlord declared 
was innocent, and referred us to the distillery 
Upon our applying, the distiller was much alarm- 
ed at our charge of bis putting poison in the gin; 
and added, it would be his ruin if the report got 


| 
he 





causes operated to create this depression, amongst 
others the existence of the cholera morbus in the 
country. He would certainly advise the growers 
to withhold their wool until the cloud which 
hung over them had passed away. Mr Blackman 
had about 150 fleeces, which he offered to Mr 
Legge atIs 1d per lb. Mr Legge said the wool 
trade was in an extremely depressed state ; 14,559 
packs had been exported to America, and for want 


abroal, in consequence of the great mortality.|of a demand for it in that country, it had been re- 


He took a voluntary oat that he put nothing but \shipped, and poured into the London market. | 
‘This wool had been purchased at Is 5d and Is 
|73d per Ib, and after all the expenses incurred in 
'a journey of 10,000 miles, had been sold for 1s 1d. 
Mr Legge considered from 11d to 1s a fair pricee— | 


the pure grain into his gin, and invited us to see 
the grain in the still house loft. We found it on 
inspection badly cleaned, and probably one tenth 
of it spurred rye, or rye vitiated by being infested 
with the clavus or ergot. I was quite astonished 
when I saw it, particularly as it was so well des- 
cribed by Dr Darwin, as being a_ pestilential 
scourge in various parts of Europe, producing 
what is called by Dr Mason Good, in his history 
of medicine, mildew mortification: in America it 
was vulgarly called the dry rot. On dissection I 
have observed that the windpipe and rectum were 
so completely parched by the action of the air 
stimulating or attracting the effects of the poison 
to the parts, that when pressed they would give 
Way and appear like black snuff. [ lost no time 
in repairing to Albany. On my arrival, the in- 
habitants were in mourning,on account of the 
loss of their relatives and friends, some of whom 
had risen in health in the morning, had eaten a 
hearty breakfast, and at noon were in eternity! 
Such were the rapid effects of that inflammation, 
which was ascribed by the doctors of New York 





ihe wool he purchased last year he had still by 
him. Theimmense quantity of foreign wool free 
of duty must have a ruinous effect upon the home 
market. The Americans, he feared, would hurt 
the British wool grower,as he had seen some 
samples, the growth of that country, which were 
exceedingly good. ‘ Mr J, Ellman, Jun. said the 


principal cause of the depression in the price of, 


wool, was the depressed state of agriculture, which 
obliged the growers to sell ata price offered, let 
that price be what it might. He did not intend 
to make a price of his wool, as he should certain- 
ly notask more than Ild or 1s per lb. A few 
sales were eflected at Is per lb. on the average. 
At the Frankfort Fair, 16th July, wool, if poor 
quality, was low; middle and fine wools main- 
tained former prices. German wool cloth sold 


| pickerel—pickerel fishing is so fine! 


| 
} 


so much overlaid with British Some of 
the German merino manufacturers bought largely 
of combing wool. 

At New York last week, the supply of fleece 
continued limited, but appeared equal to the de- 
mand at the advanced prices ; manufacturers pur- 


goods, 


chasing for present supply only. Holders san- 
guine thatthe market would be sustained for this 
and also for pulled lambs wool. Fine and mid- 
dling imported Saxony searce, and all coarse for- 
eign wools much depressed under the influence 
of the new Tariff. 





Trout and Pickerel—A_ correspondent of the 
New York Courier & Enquirer at Littleton, N. H. 
says: Trout are getting scarce, and something 
must be done to replenish the stock in some of the 
unvisited and uninhabited waters. five 
years ago there was a beautiful pond near this 
village (Littleton, N. H.) abounding in the finest 
Trout you ever saw. But the wiseacres wanted 
So what do 
they do, but send off to another region, buy up 
three or four dozen healty pike—bring them here 
—throw them into this pond, and leave them to 
multiply! The consequence is, that no trout are to 
be found there now, and only now and then a stout 
pickerel. So much for ignorance of natural his- 
tory in those who desired to be the benefactors of 
posterity. Their pickerel have probably spread in 
pursuit of prey. Hence the growing scarcity of 
our mountain trout. 


. 
Some 


Frost.—The early frosts which have occurred 
in this vicinity within a few days, have seriously 
| affected the crops of corn, Owing to the uncom- 
mon lateness of the spring, very little of the corn 
had arrived at maturity, when the frost, particu- 
j larly thatof Thursday night, must have blighted 
| thousands of bushels. We heard one farmer re- 
| mark that a field of forty acres in this town, in 
his opinion would not now yield ten bushels of 
|sound corn. In some parts of the town, ice form- 
ed of the thickness of window glass.—Springfield 
Republican. 


Frost.—The corn in some towns in this county 
land in other parts of the state was greatly injured 
|by the frost on Thursday night last. The destruc- 
ition is far from being general; the corn in our 
'meadows and in many other places escaped. It 
\is evident, however, that the crop of ripe corn the 

present season will be very deficient.— Hamp. Gaz. 





| Sting of the Bee—It may not be generally 
| known that common whiting proves an effectual 
remedy against the effects of the sting of a bee or 
wasp. The whiting is to be moistened with cold 
| water, and immediately applied. It may be wash- 
\ed off in a few minutes, when neither pain nor 
| swelling will ensue. 





| Beef.—A farmer in Ashfield recently sold for 
ithe city market, 14 grass fed cows at $22 each, 

and 24 younger creatures at 15 dollars each. 
| These prices seem to be rather lower than those of 


some past years. The cholera may have afiected 


| the price of beef as well as of many other articles 


'sent to the city markets.—Hamp. Gaz. 





Every section of the Boston and Lowell Railroad 


well; so did Silesian and Saxony cotton goods, | 84Y§ the Lowell Telegraph,) is in rapid progress 


but only at a very small profit, as the market was 


‘towards completion. 
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From the Norfolk Advertiser. man of good mechanical ingenuity learn enough 
of it, in a short time, to be able -himself to 
use it? 

‘nu four or five families in this town, except my 
own, silk has been produced the present season, 


| 
oi | 
DEDHAM SILK WORKS. 
Our goodly town of Dedham, bids fuir to take 
the lead of all other towns, in the country in the 
manufacture of a most noble and important arti- We are all in need of instruction and aid. Wil! 
cle—that of sinx. Through the antiring perse- |you be good enough, sir, to answer this, and give 
verance of our townsman Joxatuan H. CoBBy |g the a : 
Esq. this hitherto neglected branch of industry | 
has been brought to a degree of perfection which 
does honor not ouly to the manufacturer and to 
the town, but to the State. Mr C, severa 
thousand mulberry trees, but the quantity of silk | 


assistance which your experience and su- 
We 
wish to be better prepared for the operations of 
another season than we were for the last. 

With much respect, 1 am yours, 


perior knowledge ecuable you to impart? 


has 


he grows is very incousiderable, ia comparison | 
with what he manufactures. His spinning ma- = 

chinery, propelled by water power, is capable of} Dear Sin—The result of your efforts in silk 
preparing annually 1000 pounds of silk for the culture seems quite encouraging, and could not 
loom. The three Messrs Golden and Mr Har-| haye been obtained without considerable patience 
dy, now in Mr Cobb’s employ, are from England, | and perseverance. J should think that you would 
and have had much experience in the silk busi- | make most money out of it by spending your labor 
ness. ‘There are a number of looms in operation | jy producing the greatest quantity of food for the 
in this town, and several in the neighboring towns 3) jnseet, viz: the | saves, in raising the greatest num- 
these are worked by hand, and in most instances | per of cocoons in proportion to your means, an¢ 
by persons in their own abodes. — As the culture | jn reeling them into raw silk in the gum—and stop 
and manufacture of silk are daily extending in| there, J will buy your raw silk, when reeled, av 
our country, and many are in want of information |pay the fair market price for it, or it will sell in 
on the subject, we have sought and obtained for | any part of Europe. I should be glad to get it xt 
publication the following correspondence, from! the same price for which I get the foreign Calcut- 
which some useful suggestion may be gathered. | tq siik, for which Lhave paid $3,75 in iis raw state, 


_ » 


~ 


Dgouam, Mass. Sept. 7, 183° 


\butthe price of raw silk varies from 2 to 7 dol- 
lars according to the nicety with which it is reel- 


seteirinenag evap: mag led. The business of manufacturing cannot be 
Dear Sin—As you seem to me to stand at the |carried through all its processes in one family to 


head of the silk growing bganch of the agriculture | aiyantage. I have spent considerable time and 
of Massachusetts, you will permit a stranger, @| j,oney jn the manufactory, and ave at last got to 
citizen of the state, to address you on that subject.) euch a degree of perfection that I can compete 
You must know then, sir, that Lam one of the! with the foreigner in some articles, The silk, 
qjected clergy of old Mass, and am reduced to the | a fer being reeled, passes through my press—hard 
necessity of trying the friendship of mother Earth, | .i); engine, where it is wound from skein to bob- 
as the only means left me to a subsistence anda sup- | }in_clearing frame, where it is cleared of knobs 
port for my family. And as about 40 years of my | anq huske—spinning frame, where it is twisted 
life have been passed away in the theological cul-| single from spindles—tramming machine, where 
ture, | have deemed it expedient, and in a manner | jt jg doubled till it makes a thread of anv size re- 
necessary to devote the small remainder to a bu- quired—throwsting machine, where it ‘te again 
siness less laborious than ordinary husbandry to | twisted together any number of twists to the inch 


— the unavoidable imbecility of age. required. It is then cleansed by boiling out the 
The raising of silk has seemed to present an gum, &c,—then dyed—then wound on bobbins— 


opportunity the most eligible of any within the | jt js then fit for the weaver’s use. I have manu- 
compare of my knowledge. The present is the|factured from two to three hundred weight of 
fourth year from the seed of my mulberry planta-| sik the past season. I inclose a sample of my 
tion, and the second of my attempt at making silk ; vesting. I make furniture bindings, suspender 
both of which have, on the whole, prospered be- webbing, handkerchiefs, vestings, and anything 
yond my expectation, totally ignorant as I was, at| that will pay—the hosiery made from my silk, 
the commencement, of everything pertaining to! woven ata factory in Boston, is much preferred to 
the art. I have 1400 or 1500 trees in a flourish- | ye imported, and sells to a beter profit. 

ing state, from which between 30 and $40 in sew- The art of reeling is what seems to be most 
ing silk were r valized the last year, to which we wanting in this country, and should receive some 
hope to find something added the present, the ar- | state patronage. My reel answers the purpose 
ticle being not yet quite ready for the market. | for families very well. reel the silk that I raise 
Our reeling you will pronounce defective, and | oy it, and will furnish one of the reels, and learn 
much of the profit from our labor, of course, | person to work on it, for $25. I have sent one 
wasted. To this evil we wish to apply aremedy,|of them to Rhode Island and one to Connecticut. 
hy substituting something better for the common |'The art of reeling may be acquired, by patience 
reel, which, for the present, is the best, and in- | and experience, to as great perfection as it has at- 
(eed the only instrument for the purpose, with | tained anywhere; but the learner is slow at the 
which we have any acquaintance. We learn from beginning, and I cannot afford to learn people for 
your Manual, that you have a reel, with which nothing, and find them board and silk to waste, as 
you prepare raw silk for the market, whether do- they necessarily must waste some at first. If you 
mestic or foreign. The object of this communi- | should think it worth while, several of your neigh- 
cation 5, particularly, to obtain from you, sir the | hors might join and have evel made—I will un- 
information and advice we need, relating to this | dertake to have one completed for you ina month 
matter. How can we obtain your reel, with the |__then send down an intelligent young man, and ] 
requisite knowledge to put it to use? Would a will show him so that okt. a little "practice he 





» Eetemsre 4, 1332. 








:. frame to su 





will make a marketable silk, and be able to in- 
struct others, 
Very respectfully, your ol’dt servant, 
JONATHAN H. CO 


From the Southern Agriculturist. 


YP 


ade 





RULES FOR TLOUSING AND PRESERVING 
SWEET POTATOES. 

Dear Sir—In compliance with my promise, I 
herewith furnish you withthe rules by which I 
have been governed for mavy years in putting up 
iny potatoes, IT have been very successful in fol- 
lowing them, and IT hope they may prove benefi- 
cial toothers. The first thing to be considered js 
the ecllar, and I would recommenud— 

Ist. The rails or puncheons to be split in July, 
or the first of August, and stacked up for drying. 

2d. The cellar to stand east and west, with the 
door in the centre and perpendicular, to face the 
sun the most part of the day. 

3d. To be made on as dry and high a spot and 
convenient for draining as possible, and made at 
least five weeks before wanted, 

4th. To be double banked, by making a coarse 
pport the same. The earth to be tak- 
en four feet from the foot of the cellar all around, 
about three feet wide, eighteen or twenty inches 
deep; in this ditch, never let any water remain, 
but keep it perfectly dry. 

5th. To be supported inside by short crutciies, 
standing three feet high with poles, or rails laid 
lengthways in those crutches. By thus support- 
ing your cellar, it will last you two years with 
isafety, by airing it. When your cellar is finished, 
small fires to be made at each end, that it may be 
perfectly dry and clear ef damp. 

6th. The cellar to be perfeetly tight, with no air 
holes left—to have two doors, one a tight door for 
the inside, the other a slat door hung on, and op- 
ening on the outside; the slat will admit the re- 
quisite air as much as it may be necessary. 

7th. The pine-trash to be well dried as usual, 
and Jaid in the cellar six inches thick at least, and 
if dried a second day, it would be of advantage. 

8th. To begin with your potatoes—make four 
sortments in the field; Ist, all that are the least 
touched with frost or chilled—2d, all that are cut 
—3d, seed—Ath, eatable potatoes—to be harvest- 
ed free from any kind of wet or rain, and brouglit 
in by sun-set, and on no consideration move then 
a second time, but put them where you intend to 
keep them from the first move out of the field. 

Mth. On commencing your housing, small fires 
to be made in anything convenient, say a_ large 
pot, with a little earth in the bottom, every eve- 
ning, until all are housed; your slat door then to 
be used, leaving the inner one open, and admit the 
air freely every morning, but shut in time, say two 
or three hours before sun-set. 

Now, having housed your crop, you will find 
considerable damp, but not detrimental, if you 
will pay attention to it, which is one of the princi- 





| 


pal secrets to be observed. On seeing this ina 
moist morning you must have a small fire ora 


smoke of lightwood or pine bark made to clear up 
this damp, and sometimes a second fire will be 
requisite, of which, you will be the best judge 
when sufficient. Observe to keep the tight, or in- 
ner door, open at the same time and they will 
soon become cool. Ina state of moisture your 
potatoes will remain for ten or twelve days. Af 


ter this, you will find them become more cool and 
much less damp in your cellar, which you should 
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examine every morning. About this time you 
will find them sprouting, then you are sure of their 
keeping. But little trouble is now required— 
only, on seeing the damp, to make a little fire and 
open your inner door for air. The sprouted part 
of them is only on top of the heaps, not more than 
five or six incbes deep; on examination, you will 


find the inner or lower part of them clear of 


sprouts, and dry. In my opinion, slips may be 
kept thus for two years 3 and root potatoes much 
longer than they generally are in our country. 

The slats (of which the doors are made) is about 
two and a half inches in width and the same 
between each slat to be open. The door is about 
five feet high and two feet six inches wide. 

A coarse frame is made with crutches for double 
banking. 

Your obedient servant, 
JOHN M. PHILLIPS. 

Christ Church Parish, June, 1832. 

Note.—The plan here laid down by our correspondent, 
has been successfully followed for many years, and we 
have been shown potatoes kept more than a year by him, 
in these cellars. Our read +is will recollect, that another 
of our correspondents (** Exotic,” p. 241, of the current 
vol.) experienced great benefit from the use of smoke in 
his cellars, and from all we can learn, we are inclined to 
believe that they may be kept longer in a sound state 
by following these rules, or similar ones, than any other 
mode in common practice among us.—£d. So. gr. 





NUT AND FOREST TREES. 

It is a common opinion that walnut and chesnut 
trees will not grow in this state; the opinion 
doubtless has no foundation, but the mere fact, 
that such trees are not indigenous in our soil. But 
the same objection would apply to the apple, Eng- 
lish cherry, plum, pear,and many other trees, 
which grow here in perfection. Last fall we took 
a fancy to plant some chesnuts and walnuts. The 
chesnuts came up very well, and are now several 
inches high. Only a part of the walnuts sprout- 
ed; but we have a dozen or two that look prom- 
ising. We are told that walnuts for seed, should 
be gathered before they get very dry, and put up 
in moss, so as to keep them cool and a little moist. 
We planted about the last of October. 

The horse chesnut ought to be more generally 
introduced into this state. It isa most beautiful 
ornamental tree, the first to put forth its foliage in 
the spring, and the handsomest at alltimes. Per- 
haps the maple ranks next in thickness of foliage, 
symmetry of branches, and brillianey of its dark 
green. 

Walnut wood is valuable as timber; so is white 
oak, which grows in this town, and in many oth- 
er places in the State, though not generally dif- 
fused. Hfow easy to plant these trees, and ail oih- 
ers that are valuable, and let them be growing for 
posterity. A peck of acorns, that could be bought 
for a shilling or less, and planted in au hour or 
two, in a wood lot, or by the road side, would be 
worth hundreds of dollars, perhaps, to the chil- 
dren of him who planted them, and be more en- 
during monuments of his wisdom and benevo- 
lence, than most men leave after them. 


country, for every mechanic who owns a few rods 
of land, to surround his house with handsome 
trees, and with flowering and fragrant shrubbery. 
A neat cottage, thus situated, if it be but one story 
high, is far more pleasant to the eye, than a three 
story brick house, with everything around it, in 
barren nakedness.— Kennebec Jour. 


AMERICAN INVENTIONS, 

We have before us a record of all the improve- 
ments in the arts, mechanics and manufactures in- 
vented in the United States and entered in the 
Patent Office since the vear 1793, when the first 
patent law was passed, [tis contained in a doe- 
/ument transmitted last winter to Congress by the 
| Secretary of State, and comprises a list of no less 
than GOCO inventions, the product of American 

ingenuity in the course of 36 years. During that 
| period, the plough has been made to undergo 124 
‘improvements. 119 threshing machines 
‘been invented, The great problem, the extraction 
of butter from cream without fatigue to the opera- 
‘tor, has been solved in 80 ways by the inventors 
of 80 churns; and the laundress has been allowed 
cher choice out of 125 washing machines. 123 
‘machines have been invented for making nails; 
|the number of new spinning machines exceeds 
/100; the number of improvements in the loom is 
73, and in the manufacture of hats 43. The num- 
ber of steam engines exceeds 100, that of stoves 
‘nearly the same. There have been 42 new ways 
contrived for manufacturing combs, in which we 
presume is included the late ingenious invention 
of cutting them by a single operation, into all sorts 
of figures, 3 new machines for paring apples have 
been invented and 3. gridirons. 
ramrods, razors and suspenders, have each heen 
subject to various improvements. An invention 
has been patented under the name of “dog pow- 
power ;” 
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Pencil cases, | 


another termed an “elevator of pots and | oo6, 


duced to send you the following: Some time ago» 
a drawer, in which | kept sugar, was so much in- 
fested with ats, that we were obliged to remove 
the sugar from it. It happened from some cause 
or other, a small piece of camphor was laid in the 
drawer, and on opening it a few days afterwards, 
we were agreeably surprised to find the 
literally covered with dead ants, This 
us to repeat the experiment, and from that time 
we have found no difficulty in keeping the sugur 
small 
in one corner of the draw- 


bottom 


induced 


free from their depredations, by allowing : 
piece of eamplor to he 
er. Where trees upon walls, or plants are infest- 
ed, T should recommend small pieces of eamphor, 
tobe thrown on the ground round their stems, aud 
in some eases to dissolve a little in aleholol, and 
sprinkle it over the leaves in a diluted state, with 
JOHN J. GODFREY. 
Albany, March 3, 1832. { Hort. Reg. 


a common svringe, 


Large Apple Tree.—There is growing at Dov- 
erage, (E7ng.) an apple tree 40 years old, which is 
thus described: “The length from one extremity 
to the other, is ninetynine feet, and it increases 
annually from two to three feet, I have 
had the management of it (which is cight years,) 
it has grown in length twenty feet; it is not more 
than six fect in height, and the circumference of 
the stem about four feet. 


Since 


It is an enormous bear- 
er, and an excellent fruit, but more adapted for 
the kitchen than for eating, as it grows to a large 
Another very remarkable feature, which I 


aa) re)? « it? »etine y » 2S. . . . . 

kettles,” and a third destined for a useful domes- | piyst poi omit, is, that on one side of the tree, three 
ie Ta) I > . _—— * ¢* > r . ° ° . 

tic purpose, under the sonorous Greek name Of! pranehes jn: ariably bear fruit only on alternate 


“ Hacmagalactophorus.” 





MAHOGANY. 

Some idea of the size and value of the common 
mahogany, may be formed from the fact that a 
single log, imported to Liverpool, weighed nearly 
seven tons; was in the first instance sold for 
£378, resold for £526 and would, had the dealers 
been certain of its quality, have been worth 
£1000. <A short time ago, Messrs Broadwoods, 


who have long been distinguished as makers of 


pianofortes, gave the enormous sum of £3060 for 
three logs of mahogany. These logs, the produce 
of one tree, were about 15 feet long and 48 inches 
wide. The discovery of this beautiful timber 
,was accidental, and its introduction into notice 
The first that was brought into England 


slow. 
was about the beginning of the last century; a 


few planks- having been sent to Dr I. Gibbons, of 


London, by a brother who wasa West India Cap- 
tain. The Doctor was erecting a house in King 
strect, Covent Garden, and gave the planks to the 
workmen, who rejected it, as being too hard. The 
Doctor’s cabinet maker, named Wollaston, was 
employed to make a candle box of it, and as he 
was sawing up the plank, he too complained of its 
hardness. But when the candle box was finished, 
‘it outshone in beauty all the Doctor’s other furni- 
jture, and become an object of curiosity and exhi- 
bition. ‘The wood was then taken into favor; Dr 


Buckingham another; and the despised mahoga- 
ny now became a prominent article of luxury, and 
at the same time raised the fortune of the cabinet 
maker, by whom it had been so little regarded.— 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 

To Destroy ints—Having read in pages 278 
{and 279, two complaints against apts, 1 am in- 





. ’ . S ‘ | Gibbons had a bureau made of it, the Dutchess of 
It is a very easy thing for every farmer in the | 











seasons ; sco that the branch bearmg the present 
year, will next season be destitute of fruit, and in 
the same manner, the branches bearing vext year, 
will rest the year following.”—J5. 


Tanneries.—We understand that a very great 


improvement or saving has been recently made in 
the economy of Tanneries, by Mr Kendall Osborn 
of Danvers. He bas recently put in operation a 
Steam Mill for grinding bark, beating hides, and 
The only fuel used is spent 
bark or tan, which bas hitherto in tan yards been 
of no value. The engine, mills and appurtenan- 
ces cost about two thousand dollars, and is equal 
Tan has been long used in 
families in this vicinity as fuel, but its value has 
never before been fully tested. Its use at this 
mill proves a cord of it to be worth as much as a 
cor! of white pine wood—one cord will grind six 
that with stoves and gratcs 
property constructed, houses may be warmed and 
all the cooking in families performed with no oth- 
er fuel at a trifling expense.—Salem Gaz. 


smoothing leather. 


to a grist-mill power. 


cords of bark—and 


Preservation of Iron from Rust.—A_ mastic or 
coverivg for this purpose, proposed by the “ Soci- 
ete d’Encouragement,” at Paris, is as followse— 
Righty parts of pounded brick, passed through a 
silk sieve, are mixed with twenty parts of ithar- 
age; the whole is then rubbed up by the muller 
wiih linseed oil, so as to form a thick paint, which 
may be diluted with spirits of turpeniine ; well 
cleaning the iron before it is applied. From an 
experience of two years, upon locks exposed to 
the air and covered daily with salt water, after 
being coated twice with this mastic, the good ef 
fects of the preparation bave been thoroughly 
proved. 
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BRIGHTON CATTLE SHOW. 

The Carrie Snow and PLovenine Marcu, 
at Brighton, under the direction of the Trustees 
of the Massachusetts Society for promoting Agri- 
culture, will be on the 17th day of October next, 
and as the sole object of the Society isthe promo- 
tion of the common interests of the state, particular- 
ly of that leading one, Agriculture, itis hoped that 
the friends of agriculture, of commerce, and of 
manufactures, will give it their countenance and 
support. ‘The liberal premiums which the Trus- 
tees are enabled to offer from their own funds, 


aided by the bounty of the government, will, they | 


trust, attract the notice of numerous competitors, 
and those gentlemen whe feel an interest in these 
exhibitions, are respectfully invited to send their 
fine animals, if not for premium, to elicit the no- 
tice of the community to the improvement of 
stock, 

All persons who intend to send animals or ar- 
ticles for premium or otherwise, will please to 
make application to Jonarnan Winsurp, Esq. the 
Secretary, at his house at Brighton, in order that 
the necessary entries may be made in the books, 
agreeably to the published rules and regulations. 

The several Committees will make their re- 
spective reports,and the premiums awarded will 
be declared in the meeting-house at 1 o’clock, and 
after this, an Address at the request of the Trus- 


tees, will be pronounced by the Hon. James! 


Rrenarpson of Dedham; a procession will then 
be formed and move from the meeting-house to 
the Cattle Fair Hotel, where a dinner will be provi- 
ded. ‘Tickets for which, may be had at the book- 
store of O.C. Greenleaf, No. 118 Washington street, 
at the Office of the New England Farmer, and on 
the day of the exhibition, of Jacob Kuln, or at 
the bar of the hotel. 

The season has been so unfavorable for fruit, 
that the usual display can searcely be expected ; 
such gentlemen as have fruit, will do a kindness 
to bear it in mind, as they have been wont to do 
on similar occasions, 

RULES TO BE OBSERVED BY COMPETITORS FOR THE 
PREMIUMS, 

1. All Stock to be in the Pens before 9 o’clock, 
A. M. on Wednesday. 

2. No animal to be removed from the Pens but 
by the permission of a Marshal. 

3. Fat Catile are to be weighed before being put 
into the Pens, atthe expense of the owner. No 
animals not bred within the State can be offered 
for Premium. 

4. No competitor for any premium to be pres- 
ent during the examination, unless requested by 
the Committee ; the claimants of the premiums 
for Inventions excepted, who will be required to 
attend on the Committee to answer such ques- 
tions as may be putto them; and also to exhibit 
sufficient evidence that such inventions as are of- 
fered by them are of profitable use. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS, 

Animals may be offered for premium at Brighton, 
notwithstanding they have received a premium 
from a County Agricultural Society. 

All Manufactures and Implements, and also the 
Butter and Cheese to be offered for premium at 
the Cattle Show, must be brought to the Society’ 





Hall in Brightou, and entered on Monday, the 15th 
day of October next, te be examined on the 16th. 
Allentries of animals for the pens, or as work- 





it may, perhaps, be the fact; but in our own 


conntry, grown in open ground, it is less melting, 
‘nor has it the rich flavor of that unrivalled plum, 
ing cattle, must be made before Tuesday evening, Still it is of great value, being much more hardy, 
| the 16th. jand less subject to the attack of the curculio, than 
| The Ploughing Matches will commence on! The tree is of very vigorous 
| Wednesday morning, at half past nine o’clock 
| precisely. lof extraordinary size and beauty. We have not 
Trial of Working Oxen at 11 o’clock precisely. | however, seen this fruit grown in the sheltered 
The public sales of Manufactures and Animals gardens of the city. V. 
at twelve o’clock. Dorchester, Sept. 24, 18832. 


many other kinds. 
vrowth, a good bearer, and its deep green foliage 


The applicants will be held to a rigid compli- | 
ance with the rule relative to entries, as wellas the 
other rules prescribed. 


HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL, 
Kept at the garden of the proprietor of the New Eng. 
Besides such animals as may have been offered | }and Farmer, in Lancaster, Mass., thirtyfive miles wes: 
for premiums, any others that are considered as from Boston, on the river Nashaway. 
possessing fine qualities will be admitted for sale. | 
And for all animals or manufactures, that are in- | 


\ STATE OF THERMOMETER AND WINDS. 





Morning, Noon, Night, _Remarks. 
tended to be sold, notice must be given to the Sec- | Sept.10, 40N.W.  €6.N.W. 57S. W. fair all day 
. eae 1.7 : 578. W. 735 8S. W. rainy night 
retary, before ten o’clock of the 17th. Auction-| 11,578. W. 735. 685. a am, 
rotary, bevere ten S'elocy. of ‘ 12. 61S. W. 688. W. 58N.W. windy, fair 
| eers will be provided by the Trustees. | 13, 42N.W. 59 N.W. 51 W. Sin. 
It is understood, that whenever, merely from } 14, 32N.W. G4N.W. 58 N. W. fair. 
| want of competition, any of the claimants may be | 15, 56S. W. 728. W. 66 . W. fair. 
. : : . ‘ee 3, 57 N. W. 78N.W. 68N. E. fair. 
| considered entitle » premium, under a literal | 16, 57N.W. 78 N.W. 68 N. E : 
jeer sid red title . to thee premium, unc . : wn 17.56 N.E. 73N. E. 66N. E. fair. 
Peeper hing ;— yet if, in the opinion oft - judges, | 18, 48 W. 73S. W. 68S. W. _ fair. 
ithe object so offered is not deserving of any re- 19, 58S. W. 85S. W. 71S. W. fair. 
ward, the judges shall have a right to reject such | 20,578. W. 848. W. 71S. W. fair. 
iclaims. Persons to whom premiums shall be | REMARKS. 





awarded, may at their option, have an article of) The frost on the nightof the 9th, slightly injured some 
| plate, with suitable inscriptions, in lieu of money. | of the delicate annuals, Vines and other tender plants 
| In cases where pecuniary premiums are offered, W°T° partially killed by that of the 13th, where exposed 
wn : , ; to the NW. Corn was injured on some exposed farms; 
| the Trustees may, having regard to the circum- | 444 Field Beans in many places were wholly cut off. 
i stances of the competitors, award either the So-| Among the new annuals introduced into this vieinity 
| ciety ’s gold or silver medals, in lieu of the pecu- | the Crepis Barbata, or Tolpis Barbata, a native of wast 
‘niary premium annexed to the several articles. |places, especially near the sea, in the south of France, 
fama. re : é Ve ya Italy, and the Levant, has proved a 
| ‘That if any competitor for any of the Society’s great acquisition. It is an uncommor 
| premiums shall be discovered to have used any ly hardy annual, (not having been in 
| — ° ° . 1 ae Pcte 7 > “ost s 4 ia 
{disingenuous measures, by which the objects of the - ist = rei the frosts . thi 
—_— . p month) and ts of the easiest culture 
» Socie , ave ‘al ate » rt , -yso shir ~ P 7 . 
| the Socic ty h ave been dle feate |, such person shall Should be sown in the beginning of 
not only forfeit the premium wich may have been 
awarded to him, but be rendere | ineapable of being 


| April, and the plants thinned out to Is 
inches or two feet apart, which com- 
| ever after a competitor for any of the Society’s pre- | 

| miums, 
| 


mence flowering about the first of July, 
and continue filled with numerous ani 
oo . ‘ ~ me beantiful flowers, about an inch in ci- 
Time of Paying Premiums. — The Treasurer ameter, till October. It has a compound 
| will attend at the Hall at 5 o’clock, P. M. on the | flower, the rays of which are a_ lively 
| day of the Show, and on the next day from 9. A. 
| M., till 12, M., to pay all premiums awarded. 
| All premiums not demanded within six months | 
| 
! 
| 





dise, where anumber of the central florets of a dark pur- 
plish chocolate hue, form a very brilliant velvet-like 
spot, or eye, in the middle, which constitutes the chief 
| beauty of the flower. it is of a spreading decumbent 
srowth, reaching from the height of one to two feet, 
. “aT Cane |forming a perfect mass of foliage and brilliant flowers 
of the Society. \from July to October. We have grown a large bed of it 
| By order of the Trustees. : 
} 


light yellow, finely serrated, and contrasted with the 
after they shal! have been awarded, shall be deem- 


ed to have been generously given to aid the funds 





the present season from seed presented by Mr CHARLES 
| JOHN LOWELL, } a RENCE of Salem. 
| G. PARSONS, | ? - 
Kk. H. DERBY, b Committee. | MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
J. HEARD, Jr. | | SOCIETY. 
BENJ. GUILD, J | Saturpay, Sept. 22, 1892. 


| January, 1282. 


Fruits exhibited.—Peaches by Dr S. A. Shurtleff. 
| WASHINGTON BOLMER PLUM. |A very fine specimen of seedling from his garden, 
| Mn Fessenpen, (of high flavor; one weighed 8 ounces. 

Specimens of this celebrated fruit were first e A basket of uncommonly beautiful Red and 
| hibited, at the shows of the Massachusetts Horti- | Yellow Rareripes, was exhibited by Aaron Bald- 
cultural Society, in 1829, grown on a_ standard | win, Esq. one weighed 85 ounces. Benjamw 
tree, in the garden of MrS. R. Johnson of Charles- | Guild, Esq. presented to the Society a basket con- 
town, measuring over six inches in circumference ; | taining several varieties of fine peaches. Orange 
and your correspondent “ Prunus” has fallen into | Quinces were presented, for premium, by Mr Na- 
an error, in attributing its first introduction into |thaniel Davenport of Milton. 
this part of the country, to the respected individ- Plums.—Specimen of the Magnum Benum, by 
ual to whom he has alluded. This plum has at-|E. Vose, Dorchester. Mr John Kenrick of New- 
ton, exhibited a beautiful specimen of the Yellow 
Ingestre Apple, corresponding closely with the 
figure in Ronald’s collection. 

Pears.—By Mr Benjamin Weld of Roxbury; 








tained in England a high reputation, judging from 
its description in the Pomological Magazine ; where 
it is compared to, and said to be equal to the Green 
Gage, and where, subjected to culture upon walls, 
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_ very fair, under the name of the White Doyenné, | Splendid Bulbous Roots, 















































1 § : 
- but not that varwety. ON Thursday, October 25th, at I o'clock, A. M. JUST received at the Agricultural Warehouse and 
. For the Committee on Fruits, &c. = be sold by ae sen that very valuable estate | Seed Store, No. 504 North Market Street, a iin Geeta 
' E. VOSE, Chat known as the Nichols’ Farm, situated on the Salem| ment of Bulbous Flower Roots, comprising the finest va- 
’ ? sr MER. Turnpike, about one mile from Court street, in Salem. | rieties of ra 
n fa ag Said farm consists of from 220 to 240 acres, of which HYACINTHS: D i 
j ins a ¥ ' i ; . << acres, d I S: ouble ar single ark » 
: Flowers exhibited. —¥ rom Messrs Winship of about 60 acres are mowing and tillage Jand, with a val- | porcelain blue, red, rosy colored, sais diate with cllow 
el Brighton, a fine display of Dahlias, including sev- uable peat meadow, an Orchard containing about 200} eye, white with rosy eye, and yellow with valieall dhens 
» 2 eral of Admiral Coflin’s new kinds, with bouquets apple and pear trees ol the best kind. The buildings, ) from 124 to $1 each. ii 
: of other flowers. W hich are in perfect order, consist of a dwellins-house, | TULIPS : Splendid variegated ,red, yellow, and mixed 
d 2 ; 3 barns, wood-house, with corn-barn, and a piggery. —/ 124 cents each, $1 per dozen: as ; “d it ; 
. MrJ. A. Kenrick of New speci ; The : s be of neg, - » $1 per dozen; assorted, with the colors 
From ! re of Newton, specimens The produce has been about 80 tons of hay, 2000 bush- | marked on each; (our assortment of fine tulips is ve 
of Bignonia grandiflora, fine Dahlias, &e, Xe. els of potatoes, and various other articles of provender large, and we are enabled to put many eorts as low ae 
Kine Dahlias from Mr S. Walker of Roxbury, and for stock. It yields about 15,000 gallons of milk a year, $6 per hundred; an objeet to those who wish to form a 
Mr E. Putnam of Salem nti for whieh, (in consequence of its being much nearer) super) tulip bed.) 
. ines slang . than any other milk farm to the town,) there is a regular CROWN IMPERIALS: Assorted, of the ’ 
A specimen of the Red Cal Turni ead hecaals 1. fer : 1: : ALS: Assorted, of the most splen- 
y A S| 1e Red Cabbage Turnip, grown and constant demand — The rocks, of which there is en, did colors and showy flowers, large roots ; 25 cents each 
st from seed, presented to the Society by Capt. M. 7 Bg tena: supply, are generally in demand, and af- | (extra fine roots.) , 4 Ape Pie ¢ age 
) ¢. Perry, was exhibited by Z. Cook, Jun. Esq no sat etme employment fer the teams when SORQUTLASA ; Sweetscented, finest roots 124 cts 
P ot otherwise engaged. ; each, Sl per dozen . a 
In fine, the above named place may with propriety be POLY ANTHUS. NARCISSUS . 
arp To 7 : | . = 4 pe , - : 4 ——— ‘ ING SSUS: Pragre j 
. CATTLE SHOWS, &c.- said to be one of the most valuable farms in New Eng-| with citron cups, extra sized roots, 124 rhe cave pear 
7 The Cattle Show, Ploughing Match, Exhibition | land, and well worthy the attention of farmers or others} DOUBLE NARCISSUS: Fragrant of all colors, 
4 of Manufactures, Implements, &c, and Public sales of An- who wish to make a profitable investment; and the terms | 124 cents each, $1 per dozen. : wi 
i jimals and Manufactures, of the Massachusetts Society of payment will be made convenient to the purchaser. SPRING CROCUS: Of all colors, 64 cents each 
of promoting Agriculture, will be held at Brighton on | Sale to be on the premises, where the conditions will | 50 cents per dozen. , ; ° 
7 Wednesday, Oct. 17th. Arrangements are making for} °¢ made known. For further particulars apply to the| LARGE GLADIOLUS or SWORD LILIES,1 24 cent 
) an Exhibition worthy of the State Society. ; | auctioneer. jeach, $1 per dozen. —_ - 
(> The Worcester County Society, hold their Show | {N.B. The Stock, Farming Utensils and Produce} ees —_—___- 
© at Worcester, on Wednesday the 10ih di @ahe, bi will be sold at some future day, of which due notice will | . Dowtte Pink Roots. 
> dress by WaLvo Fin, Esq. | be given, unless disposed of at private sale. N F ge at the New England Seedstore,No. 50} 
3 . . x v1 _ | North Market Street 
| : The I peste ey ite the Sept 26. GEO. NICHOLS, Auct’ ee ae ee 
alitias pet teehee edgy apts a eee a P ‘ NICHOLS, Auct'r. An assortment of the finest Double Pink Roots, of dif 
Bi a g Match, is to be held at Concor« 7 ‘erent colours, selected by an am; igi of . 
Bon the 3d Octebar. her rvs i ot aecauane » Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, &c. fener hero “> d 7.8 amatout, ariqunahy from the 
ps . S y. ° 2 z 2 , | antic Garden a ambridee . > sarte haw 
4 _» Txompson, of Charlestown. | THE subscriber offers for sale at his Garden and Nur- | produced flowers the omer inte Se teliee te On _ 
= . : : ls ar Savi : >» hes nail ; ‘ ; ote i. — an ° 
nts ¥ {> The Bristol County Show, will be held at Taun- Fron (near Savin-hill Hotel, Dorchester.) a variety of and are considered equal to any cultivated in the vicinity 
‘ed E102 on Wednesday the 3d of October. Address by Ro- rait and Ornamental Trees, shrubbery, grape vines, | of Boston. They are now in fine order for tr: nspls way 
28 3 Lanp Howarp, Esq. remy ne a roots, &e, Ke. are packed in moss for safe transportation “— Smee 
_ ; 0 Isa “oth * Spiny cic y ea a iy A J sale transporti any distance, 
[vc The Essex County Show, will be held at Newbe-| 500 n 4g Grape eee and 5 —— old, extra plants. | and are offered at the low price of 25 cis. per root. 
ty, ty, on the upper green, on Thursday the 27th of Septem- | 590 fetenke a a er = ae _ Also, a few large Double Crimson Prony roots, packed 
se > ber. Address by Rev. Garvner B. Perry. 4lso Bland ‘Schuylkill Pri wer E | awk: Blac k Haml ph Ai 
o The : : _ | Ao, Bland, uylkill, Prince Edward, Black Hamburg. | ——— ra 3s 
la .. Ba heme hon and Fair of the Merri-) Chasselas, &c. 2000 plants of hardy Roses. 5000 Tulip | Wanted, 
on- Hb N H. £ a ural Society, will be held at Dun- | bulbs, now in order for transplanting. ) A Woman from 18 to 30 ; 
a- barton, N. H. on Wednesday and Thursday, the 10thand| Orders by mail or cimexnles wih ba munctuslic cttands \ ta. en 0 30 years of age, from the country, 
in llth days of October. ed to. ; RUFUS HOWE. 7 2 do the cooking, &c. of a small family in this city, where 
4 % (>The Massachusetts Horticultural Society hold their Dorchester, Sept. 26. At 2wom2w aia eA veegdhc:f re aa oy gry tae Ne ag Mame 
: eee . : a ; | bes | Kx er se es. A ess L. A. 3 » Ne : 
« [IE imiversary celebration on the first Wednesday in Octo- ———_____________- | Frermer ofiice. oe eee 
i. ber. Address by Doct. T. W. Harris of Cambridge. Horticultural Show. et seeeee% 
ni 4 cm The Cumberland (Me.) Agricultural and Horticul- THE Massachusetts Horticultural Society will cele- Farmer Wanted. 
Iy, JE 282! Society hold their first exhibition at Westbrook, on | brate its fourth anniversary on Wednesday the 3d day of| A young man is wanted to manage a Farm in this vi- 
mn e ednesday the 17th of October. An address will be de- | October next, by a Public Dinner and Address. cinity. He must be able to produce unquestionable re- 
d- & ivered, and a public dinner given. The address will be delivered by Dr T. W. Harris, of commendations as to capacity and attention to business— 
— a ee a amen a og =o eager of Entomology in the Society. | a man (a native of New England) with a wife ond no 
“ Rede Iaand Guide Show, | eritutaeean cats is Ceseet Balen Toei |furear Ge, ns ree ee Me gee 
the Be =gpPAta meeting of the Stand ’ | s sitors, in Concert Hall, at 1 o’clock, | farmer Ofiice, sept. 26 
4 5 > : ing Committee of the | to close at 2 i : 
ut- IB Rhode Island Society f ¢ncoura i i : 
se 5 : y for the Encouragement of Domestic | Tickets may be had by tt eml Society | PRIQHUTON i 
ow | Industry, holden on the 19th instant, it was voted, That | others, on walientien m4 re ae oe |BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Serr. 24, 1832. 
nie © in conse ‘ a _ “ Y rhe . oS. 0 . . >» WCSSTS J. e | Reported f » Dai 2 . ae 
ent 2 Fair ee oe prev ae oe, the Annual Buckingham, J. P. Bradlee, Geo. W. Pratt, Zebedee | oe on wethe 2 ate yg. -_ grace 
~~ : , the year 1832, be omitted. Cook. Jr. and J. B. Russell. | 4 t market this day 610 Beef Cattle, (including about 
ers MA the e members of said Society are hereby notified, that} The dinner will be provided by Major Eaton, at Con- | 125 unsold last week,) 1092 Stores, 2142 Sheep, (inclu- 
ie res annual meeting for the choice of Officers will be | cert Hall, and the company will sit down at the table at | ding 300 unsold last week,) and 780 Swine. 
uns Mil the hana pon s Hallin Pawtuxet, on Wednesday | 4 past 3, P. M. Per order. | Prices. Beef Cattle.—We notice no Cattle sold 
2 — ay of October next, at 10 o’clock in the fore- ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. | higher than we quoted extra cattle last week; second, 
: . R. W. GREENE, Sec’y. Sept. 26. Chairman of the Committee and third, best we Saas and sold higher; we quote 
ae See eg  S2iile I Lyn at $5,259 a 5,50; prime at $4,842 5,17; good at 
' Agricultural Notice. Collins’ Axes, er a 4,66 ; - at $3.50a4. Cows, two year old 
4 é _ : 2 : and three year old, at $3,50 a 4,25. : 
. a... gene of the Worcester Agricultural Society | JUST received at the Agricultural W arehouse, No. | pS ah tine = whe t 15 ; i 
- ~aei notified that a stated semi-annual meeting of 504 North Market Street, fifty dozen Collins & Co.’s and 16.50 to &10 a 015; yearlings from 
off -oheaeege: 4 nae be “4 “ a Thoma’ Coffee | King’s Cast Steel Axes. J. R. NEWELL. | ’ caged Calres.~We noticed the follow: ‘ 
; orcester, on Thursday the 4th day of Octo- | —~ - Pre asin lowing prices ; 
ber n Ae ‘ ‘ 20, 23, 27, and 30. 
en, ber next, at 11 o'clock beforenoon. Persons des i pa a ah : 
joining the Society will then have an envertnale yr shel Sitaation Wanted, |  Sheep.—Better prices were obtained than we have no- 
F coming members y sli et eraaiy 0d —- a by - native of Scotland, who | ticed for several! weeks; lots were taken at $1,33, 1,50 
ul ety . ‘ — considers himself well qualified for his business, also | 1,62, 1,75, 1,92, 2, and 2,25. Wethers at $2 9 32. 
Id- WILLIAM D. WHEELER, Rec. Sec’y. well acquainted in cattle. Apply at this office. : 2,50 and SB. : = en Se 
nv By Those persons who intend becoming competitors at Sopt,.19. sil Swine.—Two lots of about 20 each, old swine, nearly 
- the, oushing Match on the 10th of October, must make eer pers 3 e8 er moony ——<—_<— __. | half sows at de.; one lot of 50 shoats, selected, half bar- 
‘ befor intention known to the Recording Secretary on or _ Durham Short Horn Bull. rows, at 4c. ; about 80 were retailed 4a 44 for sows, and 
nge 7 Saturday the 29th of September, instant. A fine animal four years old, full blood, progeny very 5 a 5} for barrows. Several lots will probably be taken 
Na- orcester, Sept. 19, 1832. promising, for sale, if applied for soon at this aa, earn: y 
- Massachusetts Horticultural Society. oon Hot-bed Frames and Sashes, New York, Sept. 22.—There has en a good demand 
vod THE annual meeting of Massachusetts Horticultural | es in tee set hen my Frames containing six sash- | for all kind of stock this week. Beef Cattle rather 
wi tesiety for the choice of Officers for the ensuing year | S a Gils etiee. Sept. 6. oy head came in during the week and sold quick 
0 = be held by adjournment, on Saturday next at 11 Printing Presses for Sale. ‘oy “ a trifling advance. Sheep and Lambs—about 4000 
the clock, at the Hall of the Society. FOR sale at this offi os ; 1ave come in, and all found a quick sale at advanced 
Per order. R. L. EMMONS, Sec’y. | one do. Medi I . wm a Smith’s Imperial Press, | prices. Beet Cattle $5 a7, Sheep $2a 4,50, Lambs 
; ium, and one Ramage. $1,50 a 3, Live Swine $4 a 4,50,— Daily Adv, 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


September 26, 1832, 
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Miscellany. 
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FOR THE NEW FNGLAND FARMER, 


A DANDY’S WHAT? 

A dandy’s what? a dickey and a quiz, 
A pair of goggles and a negro’s friz ; 
A seanty coat with a tremendous collar, 
A greasy pocket and a half a dollar ; 
A plaited bosom studded thick with glass, 
A forehead plated with a coat of brass ; 
A scarlet nose, a long nine and a squirt, 
A flashy vest and may-be half a shirt ; 
A pompous tone, a reverential bow, 
A snow white hand, a straddle like a cow; 
A squeaking voice, a tea cup full of paint, 
A codfish’s eye and visage of a saint, 
A pair of whiskers stolen from a goat, 
A pewter watch and seal scarce worth a groat ; 
A pocket comb, a pair of random hose, 
A pair of seal-skin slippers black as sloes ; 
A peaked hat with scarcely any brim, 
A spindle shank and body wonderous slim ; 
A pair of check tights tighter than his skin, 
A pewter brooch and watch chain made of tin; 
A slim umbrella and a little switch, 
A monkey followed by a pointer bitch ; 
A servile ape, a pretty woinan’s tool, 
A stupid dunce, a despicable fool. 

A WORKING-MAN’S SPEECH, 

At the Manchester Temperance Society’s Tea Party. 

We are much indebted to the politeness of the 
Editors of the “Old Countryman” for a scrap of 
the Manchester, (Eng.) Times of June 16th, con- 
taining an interesting account of “a meeting of 
upwards of 400 members and friends of the Man- 
chester Temperance Society in the Exchange 
buildings, where they partook” of a beverage of 
tea instead of alcoholic drinks. The several 
speeches are given, but we pass them all, for the 
present, to give the following, which will be found 
highly instructive, as well as graphie and amusing. 
—M. Y. Tem. Agent. 

Robert Rimmer, a journey man dyer in Salford, 
then addressed the company to the following ef- 
fect: Mr Cheerman, and ladies and gentlemen—I 
have been as drunken fellow as was ever known 
in Manchester or Salford. Before I knew of the 
temperance societies [ was without employ ment— 
I could get no work ; and I was like a poor lost 
sheep wandering about in the streets, this day 
twelvemonths: and had it not been for temper- 
ance societies I should have been like a vagabond 
in the streets yet. There was a master silk dyer 
who hard started in the country. I went and ared 
the master for a situation, Then he went to in- 
quire into my character, and when he had gone I 
thought to mysel my job’s done. (Laughter.) He 
soon came back and said, “We don’t want any.” 
I then went up to a man who had gone with me 
there and said, “I meet as well be a thief asa 
drunkard, I have found that out.” This man said 
he had been at a temperance meeting in Camp- 
field, and had heard some very good discourse 
from a gentleman from Eccles, I said “ what's the 
meaning of these temperance meetings?” and he 
told me that they were meetings of men who had 
refrained from ardent spirits. I said to him, 
“ When is there another meeting?” and he said 
he could nottellme. But as we were going up 
Salford he saw a bill on the wall, and he read it 


rere: 





read abit. (Applause.) The bill said that the 
meeting was in Broughton road, on Tuesday neet. 
L went to it and liked it very well. I attended 
the next meeting in Gravel-lane, and I liked that 
better ; and the next meeting was in Bloom-street, 
and I liked that better still. The next meeting 
was in Canal-street, Oldfield-road, on the first of 
August last, and there I was convinced it was a 
good thing, and I signed the pledge, and prayed to 
God to keep me to it. (Cheers.) I thank God I] 
did so, Au old master of mine was the cheerman 
that neet, and he said to me, “ Rimmer, if you had 
taken my advice three years ago, thou would now 
have been worth one hundred pounds ;” and I 
have since found his words were true. Now I 
can draw my wages comfortably, and when I get 
the money I throw itin my wife’s lap, because I 
know that she will lay it outto the best advantage. 
(Applause.) For tweutysix or twentyseven years 
before I joined the Temperance Society, she was 
plagued with a drunken husband, and she has not 
had one moment’s comfort only since I joined. 
Before I joined [ had neither tables nor cheers, nor 
any pots in the house; but now I have plenty of 
cheers and tables, and a good fut pig in the cote, 
(Laughter and applause.) J have left off drinking 
altogether, except a gill of beer to my meals, 
which Lsend for to the Tom and Jerry shops.— 
Those Tom and Jerry shops, sir, are a big nui- 
sance: men are rolling about from them on Sab- 
bath mornings, and they are worse places, sir, you 
may depend upon, than the gin-sheps. (Laugh- 
ter.) I thank God that Temperance Societies 
were raised in Manchester. 1 thank God I have 
joined. I have now a good coat on my back, and 
I have the honor to say it is paid for. (Cheers 
and laughter.) Everything I have in the house is 
paid for, and Iam never without a shilling in my 
pocket. (Renewed cheering.) My Misses says and 
declares she never knew comfort in the house un- 
til I joined the Temperance Society, and she tells 
the neighbors she is sure she has got a new hus- 
band. (Laugbter.) I pressed on her to come to 
the tea-party: but she said she could not come, 
but she said, I shall be quite comfortable when 
ithou’rt out, for | shall know where thou art, and 
‘that thou wilt come home sober. (Cheers.) I wiil 
‘say this of her, there is not a better wife in the 
land. (Cheers and laughter.)) I have served in the 
;army for many years, but I would not take 10,000 
/pounds to part from the Temperance regiment. 
When my wife used to travel on the baggage-cart, 
‘the other woman would say, “come, Mrs Rimmer, 
and take a glass of gin.” And my wife would 
never tak it, but she said, it always starved her; 
‘and it does starve people, sir, you may depend on 
it. (Loud laughter.) I think that the happiest 
neet of my life that | signed the pledge in Oldfield 
road. I lost one of my lads about a month ago; 
ihe was drowned at Broughton bridge. When I 
was a druukard he used to get off to bed before I 
got home, for fear of me; but when I became a 
sober man, he never would go to bed till his fa- 
ther cane home, he loved me so, (Lear, hear, 
and cheers.) I have another son, about 18 years 
of age; anda man whot works with me, said to 
me one day, “ What benefit has thou, Rimmer, in 
the Temperance Society ?” I said to him, “Ax 
our Charley, what benefit there is.” 
” Well, Charley, is there any benefit in these Tem- 
\perance Societies?” And Charley said, “ Ay, I 
‘get more bread and cheese now.” (Laughter.) I 














He said, 





for me, for I could not read mysel. But now I can | thinks to mysel very often what can I do to make 


my wife amends for my ill-usage to her. She 
has had the sours, and now she shall have the 
sweets. She now often says, “1 never passed 
such a year since J was tied to thee.” T read now 
in the spelling-book, and when she has done her 
work she gives me a lesson. I have found it is 
easier to engage a downreet drinker than a moder- 
ate one. [am raising recruits. I have formed 
a section; and soon hope to get a division and 
even accompany. ‘There’s a many folks have said 
that Rimmer often gets drunk now, and that they 
have seen me come rolling out of Jerry’s shop; 
but I dowt mind them, for they think they are 
doing Temperance Societies barm, but what 
they say is doing them good. The speaker, af- 
ter a few more remarks, retired from the platform 
amidst thunders of applause. 





Horse Quicksilver. 

QUICKSILVER will stand this season at the stable of 
the subscriber, in Brighton, a few rods south of the meet- 
ing-house, and will cover only twenty mares the present 
season, at $15 each, and $1 in addition, to the groom, 
Mares warranted to be in foal, if $20 is paid, and $1 to 
the groom ; and in discharge of warranty, the $20 will 
be returned. 

Quicksilver is a beautiful bright bay, three years old; 
his sire, Sir Isaac Coffin’s horse, Barefoot, conspicuous in 
the racing calendar of England ; his dam, Rebecca, from 
the imported Cleveland bay horse Sir Isaac, and Sky 
Lark, a native mare, well known for her fine form, speed, 
and bottom, ouce owned by Mr Leavitt of Salem, to whom 
persons are referred for her character, and will be to many 
others in Massachusetts and Maine. Quicksilver is 
thought by good judges to combine with great symmetry 
and delicacy of form, bone, muscle, and all the requisites 
for a first rate covering horse. Mares sent to him, and 
if left with the subscriber, will be well attended to on rea- 
sonable terms, but he will not be responsible for acci- 
dents. BENJAMIN W. HOBART. 

Brighton, June 13, 1832. tt 





Strawberry Plants. 

FOR saleby Davip HaGGerston, Charlestown 
Vineyard, the following kinds of Strawberry Plants: 
Keens’ Seedling, Wilmot’s Superb, Royal Scarlet, 
Downton, Roseberry, and Mulberry Strawberries. 

Keens’ Seedling, two dollars; the other kinds, one 
dullar per hundred. Orders for the above sent to the 
| Agticultural Warehouse, Boston, will be attended to. 
Sept. 5. 





White Mulberry Seed. 

THIS day received at the New England Seed Store, 
No. 504 North Market Street, Boston, a lot of White 
Mulberry Seed, saved the last month expressly for us, 
from one of the largest white mulberry orchards in Con- 
necticut—warranted fresh and of the very first quality. 

Aug. 15. 
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Published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year— but those who pay within 
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